BULGARIA  AND   GREECE
tone. Result—a Crown Council. The King proposed helping Austria, according to treaty; only one man. Peter Carp, voted for it. All the rest denied the casus foederis, since Vienna had taken steps in Belgrade without previous consultation. The real cause of the opposition was, however, Hungary; for why should they help their mortal enemy out of her straits? The King gave at least the assurance that Austria could leave her Roumanian frontier unguarded: "So long as I am King, Roumania shall never take the field against Austria!"
Bratianu, however, the Premier—a man of French sympathies and education—reflected that old gentlemen do not live for ever, and, at all events, ordered new cannon—from Krupp's, of course.
Bulgaria felt her hatred of Serbia and her hostility to Russia since her last visit to the Tsar's Court, together with her lost war, drawing her to the German side: she would go over to the Triple Alliance if it guaranteed her the territories she had lost. Yet she was to hesitate a year before binding herself. Montenegro, however, which was Serbian by race but hated Serbia, soon gave up her shadow-game; the King of the Black Mountains had long been buying up Russian bonds in Paris and Vienna, and so hastened "passionately" to the help of his struggling brothers, Russia's allies. Did he believe that his Army could keep up the value of the Russian bonds—or did he believe in the Russian bonds and sacrifice his Army to them? He was to end by losing all—money, war, and land.
The Queen of Greece had been the guest of her Imperial brother in Berlin in July. He urged her to join the Triple Alliance* backing his argument with reference to an (as yet non-existent) Turco-Bulgarian alliance with Germany. Constantine refused to support Bulgaria, his enemy of yesterday: "/« this case I •would not take the side o Austria against the Slavs, as it is said in Tour Majesty'scollapsed across his desk in bitter tears and tried to tear the Pour le Merite from his neck.
